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BOOK British Agent at Pretoria, but Lord Selborne and other members,
' political and permanent, of the Colonial Office staff. The host
was a rare good listener as we have had occasion to remark,
and he could be swiftly responsive. But it is certain that at the
close of this week-end discussion, and after some later conversa-
tions, his mind remained his own. For the Colonial Secretary
had to consider the whole complex of British policy with its con-
stant dependence for success on the steadiness or advance of
public opinion. The proconsul was engrossed by his own sphere
and surcharged with conviction. It was impossible that at this
juncture they could see South Africa in the same light.
The issue between the two men was rather tacit than con-
fessed. It concerned not principle but method. The High Com-
missioner stated the alternatives without disguising his prefer-
ence. When he returned to South Africa what spirit was he to
represent? Was it to be passive or active? "Am I to work a
passive and dilatory policy with the best credit I can, or am I
to go back to pursue an active and resolute policy even at the
risk of its leading to war?"1 Milnejr's papers since published
show that his own view had never swerved a jot during the
long compulsion to mark time since his strenuous but unwel-
come letter to the Colonial Secretary just before the Graaf
Reinet speech. Still he held that the inescapable issue between
the Transvaal and the Empire was "Reform or War"; and still
he desired to "work up to a crisis".
Chamberlain agreed that things could not indefinitely go on
as they were. Sooner or later final crisis on the business must
arise. When it arose he would know how to deal with it. Mean-
while, he would do nothing which might precipitate or accelerate
the last arbitrament. There had been two sides to his record on
South Africa, and he was conscious of both. No one had ever
warned the House of Commons more gravely as to what war in
that quarter would mean. "It would be in the nature of a civil
war ... and it would leave behind it the embers of a strife which
I believe generations would hardly be long enough to ex-
tinguish."2 On the other hand, apart from Milner, he had
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